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THE first of September has passed, and the New York 
Insurance Report, giving the statistics for the year 1881, 
has not yet been issued by the Insurance Department. 
Superintendent Fairman claims that the copy of both the 
life and fire parts of the book have been in the hands of 
the State printers for weeks. The State printers appear 
tohave things all their own way, being responsible to no 
department for the prompt performance of work. The 
next Legislature should pay its respects to these autocrats. 
While it takes the Insurance Department nine or ten 
months after the closing of the companies’ books to fur- 
nish the annual insurance statistics to the public, private 
enterprise could despatch the same work in two or three 
months, at the longest. But procrastination goes hand-in- 
hand with official formality, commonly styled red-tape. 





James P. FISH, receiver of the Globe Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, is now paying to general policyholders 
adividend of ten per cent on the net value of their poli- 
ties. In January a dividend of thirty per cent was paid, 
and this second dividend practically closes the receiver- 
ship,as far as policyholders are concerned. A further 
dividend of about five per cent will be paid to registered 
policyholders, by Superintendent Fairman, directly from 
the amount to the credit of the defunct company on de- 
posit with the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment. Any further distribution of money by the 
teceiver will depend on the result of pending liti- 
gation, and it is safe to say that policyholders will get lit- 
tle, if anything, from this source. The winding up of the 
Globe Mutual Life has been impatiently awaited by policy- 
holders and other creditors. It is not much credit to the 
receiver to say that, as compared with the closing up of 
many other life companies, the Globe Mutual has had a 
tot unfavorable receivership career. After the receiver 
had taken possession of the company, in June, 1879, Actu- 
ary Phillips went at once to work to prepare a valuation of 
liabilities and assets. His report was finished and sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court on March 4, 1880. It showed 
the company’s aggregate liabilities to be $3,210,174, as 





against resources of $2,650,903. Before the report had 
received the approval of the court, a combination of the 
old board of directors and stockholders began suit against 
the receivership and the regularity of the proceedings in 
general. This suit was abandoned early in February, 1881, 
and the actuary’s report was confirmed by the court. 
Order was made that all claimants should exhibit their 
claims to the receiver before a certain day in August fol- 
lowing. The winding up proceedings have been slow, but 
the payment of a total dividend of forty per cent in nine 
months is not a usual practice of life insurance receivers. 





In the August number of The Travelers’ Record, pub- 
lished by the Travelers Insurance Company, appeared a 
paragraph relative to legitimate and illegitimate life insur- 
ance, wherein the John Hancock was criticised for issuing 
policies on the lives of infants. A case was cited where a 
policy had been issued on the life of a colored child, the 
daughter of a servant. The John Hancock managers de- 
manded the suppression of that issue of The Record and a 
retraction in the September issue, failing which a suit for 
libel was promised. The current issue of The Record con- 
tains the correspondence on the subject between Mr. 
Rhodes, President of the John Hancock, and Mr. Batter- 
son, President of the Travelers. Mr. Batterson declined 
to suppress the August issue of The Record, but offered 
to print any fair statement relative to the business trans- 
acted by the John Hancock. This offer was not accepted, 
and the libel suit promised was begun. The Record does 
not retract its statement, but, on the contrary, says it can 
produce the colored child insured by the John Hancock, 
and the policy issued. In a leading editorial, Mr. Batter- 
son discusses the subject of legitimate and illegitimate 
insurance in an able manner. In another column we re- 
produce his remarks on this subject. 





THE statement is telegraphed from Indianapolis that the 
Compact is about to be put in operation at that city. 
There has been considerable demoralization in the insur- 
ance business in Indianapolis, the local board not being as ef- 
fective as it should be. As the Compact has proved itself 
a panacea for underwriting ills in other cities, good results 
may be confidently anticipated from its adoption in In- 
dianapolis. It is announced that J. B. Bennett, a well- 
known underwriter of the West, has been selected as man- 
ager of the Compact in that city. Mr. Bennett was for- 
merly a very successful agent of the AZtna of Hartford, in 
connection with which company he earned an enviable rep- 
utation, although more recent connections of his have been 
less successful. While Mr. Bennett is conceded to be a 
thoroughly good underwriter, it is asserted that his indi- 
viduality is so largely developed that his judgment is some- 
times warped. As manager of the Compact in so import- 
ant a city as Indianapolis, he will need to bring to the dis- 
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charge of his duties an impartial and careful judgment, as 
well as his best underwriting ability. We wish him every 
success in this new field, and congratulate the underwriters 
of Indianapolis on this promising outcome of the troubles 
which have caused them more or less agitation of late. 





THE Lee Mutual Fire Insurance Association is the 
name of an organization which has established its home 
office at Tupelo, Miss., and is scattering circulars with the 
sensational head, “A Revolution in Fire Insurance,” 
broadcast through the Southern States. The Association 
is lavish with its promises, and rather rash with statements 
of fact touching the legitimate fire insurance companies. 
It hopes “ to be enabled to make the cost of insurance less 
than ever reached by any organization in the world.” In 
any event, the stock companies’ “ very cheapest rate being 
$12.50 per $1000 on dwellings,” members are pledged 
cheaper insurance than this. The business of the Lee Mu- 
tual will be conducted on the assessment plan. Its mana- 
gers consider the possession of assets a superfluity, and 
“against the true principles of mutual insurance.” In the 
event of a conflagration visiting Tupelo, or any adjacent 
village, the Association will trust to Providence for the 
payment of the losses of members. The attention of this 
new disciple of mutual protection should be called toa 
tabular statement in the last Ohio Insurance Report, show- 
ing that the mutual brethren in that State had to borrow 
over two hundred thousand dollars to meet losses, not hav- 
ing accumulated assets to pay these loss claims, and the 
members being backward in responding to assessments— 
an emergency which falls to the experience of all mutual 
companies. The cash liabilities of the Ohio mutuals ex- 
ceeded the funds held by them on January 1 last by $370,- 
ooo. Perhaps, if the managers of the Lee Mutual will 
study into the principles and practices of fire underwriting, 
they will discover that it is the possession of an accumu- 
lated surplus, making the prompt settlement of losses, 
and especially large claims, practicable in any emergency, 
which gives the stock fire insurance companies their popu- 
larity, and maintains for them the reputation of being the 
only true exponents of fire insurance. 





THE New York City Insurance Patrol returns for the first 
half of 1882 have been completed, and may be studied with 
profit by local underwriters. They show a gratifying in- 
crease of premiums over the corresponding period of 1881, 
as follows: 








| 1881. 1882. 





Local Companies '$1,530,497 $1,504,818 
Outside Companies 1,326,188 | 1,617,901 








$2,856,685 | $3,122,719 





But even this increase in the aggregate shows a loss to 
the city companies, and the preponderance in favor of the 
other State and foreign companies is quite marked. Sev- 





————=:_ 
eral names, both of local and agency companies, haye dis. 
appeared entirely. The largest increase in Premiums 
achieved by any company is that of the North British and 
Mercantile, which rose from $46,219, received during the 
first six months of 1881, to $90,828, reported this year 
The other English companies have generally increased 
except the Queen, which fell from $48,719 to $29,704. The 
most striking change in premiums among the agency com. 
panies is shown in the returns of the Manufacturers of 
Boston. This company reports a falling off of $12,968 as 
compared with the corresponding six months of 188), 
The figures of 1880 and 1882 of this company agree better, 
The German-American and Greenwich continue to lead 
the local companies. There is no chance thus far to judge 
of the effect of the reduced commissions on storage stores 
and dry goods risks caused by the tariff association. Tak 
ing the returns as a whole, it is plainly seen that the popu- 
lar companies are holding their own. The aggregates are 
larger this year principally because the aggregate insurance 
is greater. In another column a comparative statement is 
published of the premiums received in New York city by 
the companies, in detail, during the first six months of 
1880, 1881 and 1882. 





FoR nearly six years the collection and compilation of 
American life insurance statistics, forming an authentic 
standard for reference by life underwriters, has been in 
preparation. In 1873 the Chamber of Life Insurance ap. 
pointed a committee on mortality experience, consisting of 
Jacob L. Greene, Edwin W. Bryant, Robert A. Granniss, 
Levi W. Meech and Howell W. St. John, to whom were 
referred the work of “ collecting the statistics of mortality 
experience, classifying, arranging and tabulating them for 
practical use.” In the latter part of 1874 this committee 
decided to invite a more full expression of opinion, and 
called in such eminent actuaries as D. P. Fackler, Shep 
pard Homans, Emory McClintock, George W. Phillips, 
William D. Whiting and many others. Two of these gen- 
tlemen afterward became members of the committee. 
Circulars and blanks were addressed to all American life 
insurance companies, the inestimable importance of the 
work being duly represented to them. Levi W. Meech 
was chosen to take charge of the returns and to make the 
proper reductions. It was not until about the summer of 
1876 that the reductions from the returns furnished by the 
companies were fairly begun by Mr. Meech. After six 
years of assiduous labor, the completion of the work has 
been attained, and “System and Tables of Life Insurance” 


| is ready for the use of life underwriters. The work embraces 


the experience, and is developed from the records, of thitty 
American life insurance companies. The points mainly 
considered are: first, the general mortality among insu 

lives ; second, the mortality by sexes ; third, the mortality 
by localities, taking the State usually as a basis; fourth, 
the mortality by years of insurance, in order to show the 


effect and duration of medical selection ; fifth, the ratio of 
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fnancial loss to sums exposed to risk; sixth, a classifica- 


tion of 


the causes of death. 


The treatise is developed 


fom a net basis of more than a million of policies, or lives, 
insured for more than twenty-six hundred millions of dol- 
ars. In preparing this important work, Mr. Meech had to 
make constant use of his faculty for condensation, so as to 
bring voluminous tables within a convenient compass. The 
hook contains 550 pages, royal octavo, and, typographically 
considered, is a handsome volume, substantially bound. 
No tabulation appears in the work of the separate mortality 
ofany company. Confidence in the statistics is secured by 
the fact that the returns of the companies have been 
treated under the exclusive direction and superintendence 
of Mr. Meech, whose actuarial experience and ability is 
well known to American life underwriters. 
doubt that the work will meet with favor and commenda- 
tion from life insurance men generally. 


Salvage Corps 
auxiliary to the fire departments. 


There is little 


FIRE INSURANCE PATROLS. 


N nearly all the large cities of this country the fire in. 
surance companies maintain an Insurance Patrol or 





variously called in different cities—as 
Their equipment and 


maintenance is paid for by the insurance companies, those 
doing business in the cities where they exist being assessed 
proportionately to their premium receipts in such cities. 
It is the duty of these Patrols to attend all fire alarms, and 
to use their best endeavors to save property. They work 
independently of the firemen, are supplied with different 
appliances, and seldom, at a large fire, assist in its ex- 
tinguishment. 
tinguishers, and if they catch a fire in its incipiency they 
use their best endeavors to put it out; but after the fire- 
men come on the scene the Patrol does not interest itself 
particularly in the matterof fire extinguishment. Indeed, 
they could not, except by courtesy of the officer in com- 
mand of the fire apparatus, for by law he is made supreme 


over everybody in attendance at the fire. 


They are provided with chemical fire ex- 


The Patrols are 


equipped mainly with immense canvas covers, which they 
spread over property to prevent its injury by fire. We 
have taken the trouble to ascertain the cost of the Insur- 
ance Patrols in the principal cities, and find it to be as 


follows : 




















"7 » ante seid Value of Building Annual Cost 
NAME oF City. and Equipment. of Maintenance. 

SS ratiisy Lieviedes $121,000 80,000 
Philadelphia................. ‘ 50,000 24,000 
MC atkieg 6 -d>rcesstns 10,000 26,593 
Chicago Btetceaseauns sotveis 15,000 34,179 
Sica sias* aS sass views 20,000 20,c00 
REE 30,000 29,012 
New Orleans.... .... 41,000 23,000 
ae I I 3,000, 10,000 

SE ee ee mee $290,000 $242,784 
| = x 

* Does not own building occupied ; rent not included in these figures. 





Here is an annual tax of $242,784, which will be swelled 
to $300,000 by several smaller cities not included in the 
list, to say nothing of fully $300,000 invested in the several 
plants. Why should the insurance companies pay this 
tax? Why should they assume a burden of such propor. 
tions, the carrying of which is not shared by any other 
class of taxpayers? We concede everything that can be 
said regarding the efficiency of the Insurance Patrols— 
more properly speaking, Salvage Corps. We know that 
they are vigilant, well trained, courageous, and that they 
have saved hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property that would otherwise have been destroyed. 
Further, we admit that they are indispensable auxiliaries 
to the fire departments. Still we ask, upon what reason- 
able pretext can the insurance companies be taxed ex- 
clusively for their maintenance? 

The saving of property imperiled at a fire is as much a 
public duty as fire extinguishment, and should be per- 
formed at the expense of the public quite as much. Fire 
departments are maintained at public cost, appropriations 
for their support being taken from the public treasury, 
from funds raised by general taxation. This is money 
well spent, and is never begrudged by taxpayers. Why 
should not the Salvage Corps be maintained from the 
public funds in the same manner? The reason is that the 
underwriters were the first to discover what valuable 
assistance to the firemen could be rendered by a corps 
whose special duty was the saving of property; to demon- 
strate the correctness of their ideas, they organized such a 
corps, paying all the cost themselves; it proved so suc- 
cessful that the system was extended, still at the cost of 
the underwriters, until now it has come to be recognized 
as a service especially in their interests and rightfully sup- 
ported by them. This is a very great mistake. If the 
Patrols exerted themselves only for the preservation of in- 
sured property, there would be some reason for holding 
the underwriters responsible for their support; but this is 
not the fact; the Patrols respond to all alarms, and at 
every fire put forth their best efforts to protect and save 
property from destruction. They never stop to inquire, 
any more-than do the firemen, whether the property in 
jeopardy is insured or not, but hasten to save all they can. 
Their work is performed in the interests of the whole pub- 
lic, not of the underwriters alone, and the cost of their 
maintenance should be borne by a taxation equally shared 
by all property owners. 

So far as the underwriters are concerned, we very much 
question if the Patrols are of any benefit to them whatever. 
Without them the losses by fire would be greater and the 
premium rates would naturally be enough higher to com- 
pensate. So if there were no fire departments the cost of 
insurance to individuals would be enough higher to 
compensate for the increased risk. But the interests 
of the public demand fire departments and Salvage 
Corps. Whilé it is true that the insurance companies 
pay the cost of the Patrols, they are simply the medium 
for its collection. Whatever burdens are placed upon 
them they divide up among their policyholders, by 
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adding it to the cost of their insurance, so that, as 
a matter of fact, the cost of maintaining the Patrols is 
an additional tax upon those prudent property owners 
who insure their property. It does not amount to much 
to each individual, but it aggregates $300,000 a year. But 
the fact that the sum charged to each individual is but a 
small one does not make the tax any less unjust. The ex- 
tinguishment of fires and the saving of property that is 
menaced by them is a public duty, and the cost should be 
divided equally among the taxpayers. Insurance com- 
panies might be asked, with quite as much reason, to bear 
the cost of maintaining fire departments as to support 
those auxiliary corps whose especial duty it is to save 
property. 

We do not, by any means, advocate the abandonment 
of the Salvage Corps, but contend that they should be in- 
corporated in the fire departments, and maintained from 
the same fund that the firemen and fire apparatus are. 
The burden of their support should be lifted from the 
shoulders of the few and distributed among the many. In 
New York city the Fire Commissioners are empowered 
by law to organize a Salvage Corps, and we venture to say 
that if the underwriters were to abandon their Patrol, the 
Commissioners would take it up at once. No doubt the 
same is true in all other cities. The Salvage Corps have 
so demonstrated their value and importance the public 
would not do without them, and when a private fund is 
no longer available for their maintenance, the taxpayers 
will insist upon their being paid from the public funds. 
If the insurance companies were now making as much 
money as they were at the time the Patrols were first 
established, the sum involved would not be a matter of so 
much moment, but when the fire losses have so increased 
as to consume seventy per cent of the premium receipts, 
and their other expenses are so large as to compel them to 
pay out $1.06 for every dollar they receive in premiums, it 
behooves them to cut off every dollar of expense that is 
unnecessary. As the support of the Salvage Corps right- 
fully belongs to the public, it is time for the underwriters 
to throw off the burden, leaving the public either to assume 
it by direct taxation, under penalty of the payment of in- 
creased premium rates, because of the additional losses that 
would follow their disbandment. Some underwriters have 
long entertained this view of the subject, and now that their 
business has become so unprofitable, all the companies 
should unite to secure the transfer of this burden from 
their shoulders to those of the public at large. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


As was stated last week, it turns out that the story of the Caledonian 
re-insuring the Lion was pure bosh. It originated from a rumor, which 
has circulated very freely in certain quarters, that a legal firm which, of 
late, has become quite famous for introduciug English companies to this 
country, had the Caledonian on their list, and as soon as the saidiegal firm 
completed their plans for a manager, etc., the company would be brought 
out, From this baseless rumor the guess as to the Caledonian re-insuring 
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the Lion was an easy one. This company formerly held a re-insurance 
contract for an English company on its American risks and is under. 
stood to have lost money by it, the result being a hearty disgust for this 
country. 


ALTHOUGH the premiums increase in this city and elsewhere, the losses 
increase in greater ratio. Asan experienced underwriter whom we inter. 
viewed on the subject recently remarked: “The receipts are larger, but 
we have to carry more risks for the same money than formerly, and, conse. 
quently, have more losses; whereas, formerly we received $15,000 for car. 
rying $2,000,000 risks, with commissions and expenses of less than thirty. 
per cent, we now have to carry $3,000,000 for the same premium, and then 
pay out forty per cent for expenses and commissions; still, we might man. 
age to get along, even on these terms, if it were not for the increased losses,” 


* % a 


THERE has been a perfect avalanche of offers of steam and water power 
flouring mills in this city lately from outside cities, while risks from Os. 
wego, Rochester, Minneapolis, St. Louis and other points have poured in 
upon city companies and brokers in quantities unprecedented. Rates are 
apparently ample. In some cases as high as s'x per cent, and any number 
of offers at guaranteed board rates, have been made, but all in vain, A 
popular broker says he would rather offer a company a line on a match 
factory than on a flouring mill. It is worse than a prohibited risk—it is a 
much despised risk. 


WHETHER true or untrue, it is an accepted fact now among the appli. 
cants for English or foreign insurance agencies abroad that they must em. 
ploy an intermediary—a sort of friend at court—who will bulldoze the 
manager, humbug the directors, and carry off the prize by some indirect 
eflort, not open to the honest, straightforward applicant. This seems 
very strange to the American underwriter who, with all his faults, is the 
peer of his English rival in integrity. There are some curious statements 
brought back by the recently returned managers and candidates of the way 
in which these things are done abroad, and of the peculiar influences 
brought to bear to obtain companies, 


Wuat should be the joy and delight of local offices often proves their 
curse and vexation—we mean the small premiums on furniture and trifling 
risks—they are equally so to brokers, for whenever large premiums are 
collected promptly and sought for diligent!y, the small amounts are treated 
indifferently, because of their apparent insignificance, and thus are al- 
lowed to remain uncollected months after they are due. This is the fault 
of the companies themselves, and should be corrected. It is reasonable 
to believe that premiums of $100 each would hardly be allowed to lay un- 
collected, while sums of two to five dollars are passed off as not worth 
the trouble. The aggregates, however, are astonishing. 


7% % 


THE New Zealand has not yet made application for admission to 
New York; neither has the South British and National, from the same far- 
off country. It seems strange and anomalous that New Zealand com- 
panies should seek New York business, but it is a veritable fact. 


% * * 
Tue Louisville Underwriters, the California, the Union of San Fran- 
cisco, the Boylston of Boston and others have not yet established agencies 


in this city. The Mechanics of Philadelphia has, however, appointed 
C. M. Peck & Co. its agents, and will take its chances among the com- 


panies. The agency companies now here are all in a complaining mood 


about low rates and high commissions, and very rarely encourage theit 
neighbors to try their luck. 


* * # 


It used to be acommon thing in this country for companies to engage 
in banking and insurance on a single capital, but it is now, happily, done 
away with. Judging by late developments, the English ‘‘ promotors” of 
fire insurance companies have in contemplation the union of the “gas 
and insurance” business in one office, witha predominance of “ gas” in 
the management. The gaseous promises which have from time to time 
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been made to the confiding public with reference to impending ventures 
from London are rapidly evaporating, as all gas should; but the smell 
which they leave behind in passing out into the air is not of the heliotrope 


or volet, The “gas ” part is overdone—it is time the “insurance” be- 


n to appear. 
e *% * 
ames Ross, of the Northern, having finished his business in this 
country, vety pleasantly entertained a number of the English managers 
and others from whom he had received courtesies during his stay in this 
city, on the 2gth ult., and departed on the 30th for his home. We trust he 
may arrive safely and never regret his choice of representatives on this 
side. 
* *% 

CANDIDLY, we are of the opinion that one of the saddest spectacles of 
the day is to see the once-trusted, wealthy and experienced Western mane 
ager ol an old Hartford company visiting New York and trying to place 
riskson Western property at under-board rates. Yet that is what has been 
witnessed in this city within a fortn’ght. 


* rh ++ 


Tue rumor regarding the re-insurance of the Lion having been summar- 
ily squelched, the gossips put their heads together, and are now circulating 
the story that M. Bennett, Jr’s, trip to Europe was made not so much in 
the interest of the Lion’s affairs as to negotiate for the introductiun to this 
country of the Alliance Insurance Company. And the statement is made 
that at one time a definite arrangement between Mr. Bennett and the great 
company came near being consummated. 








CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF TOBACCO. 
(Continued.) 


In the course of my experience as a medical man, I have met with many 
who have abandoned smoking ; but I have never found one who does not 
assert that he has been all the better for it. And I do not think I ever 
met with one habitual smoker who did not, in his candid moments, regret 
hiscommencement of the habit. In no instance is the sin of the father 
more strikingly visited upon his children than in the sin of tobacco-smok- 
ing. The enervation, the hypochondriasis, the hysteria, the insanity, the 
dwarfish deformity, the consumption, the suffering lives and early deaths 
of the children of inveterate smokers, bear ample testimony to the feeble- 
ness and unsoundness of the constitution transmitted by this pernicious 
habit. 

Professor Petit-Radel is said to have died of cancer of the pylorus, con- 
sequent on the smoking of tobacco. Bouiseron states that he has seen 
many smokers perish of atrophy. In the Dictionaire des Scienees Medi- 
cales for 1821, two brothers are said to have smoked until they died of 
apoplexy, the one after smoking seventeen, the other after eighteen pipes. 
The little daughter of a tobacco merchant died in frightful convulsions, 
from having slept in a chamber where a great quantity of tobacco had 
been rasped. 

That most eminent surgeon, Sir Benjamin Brodie, injected into the 
rectum of dogs and cats strong infusions of tobacco ; these animals be- 
came insensible, motionless, and died in ten minutes, and the pulsations 
of the heart ceased before death ; and, on examination immediately after 
death, the heart was found very much distended. The same writer says: 
“We may conclude that the empyreumatic oil of tobacco occasions death 
by destroying the functions of the brain without directly acting on the 
circulation. 

Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London, was fond of tobacco, and Cam- 
den, in his annals, attributes his death to the immoderate use of it. 

Prof. Johnston, in his “ Chemistry of Common Life,” says: ‘‘ The 
crude oil of tobacco is supposed to be the juice of the cursed hebenon, de- 
scribed by Shakspeare as a distillment : 





Sleeping within mine orchard, 
My custom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 
With juice of cursed hebenon ina vial, 
And in the porches of mine ear did pour 
The leperous distillment, whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of men 
That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body, 
And with a sudden vigor it doth posset 
And curd like eager droppings into milk 
The thin and wholesome blood, so did it mine ; 
And a most instant tetter barked about, 
Most Lazar like, with vile and loathsome crust, 
All my smooth body. 
Hamlet—Act rst, Scene 5. 


The cigar, especially if smoked to the end, discharges directly into 
the mouth of the smoker everything that is produced by the burning, 
and finally, when the saliva is retained, the fullest effect of all the ingre- 
dients of the smoke will be produced upon the nervous system of the 
smoker, 

In conversation on this subject with a medical examiner of New York 
the other day, he informed me that Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, has stated 
that in his opinion many cases of sudden death, especially those occur- 
ring in the night, and which are said to be the result of heart disease, are 
caused, not by any organic alteration of structure, but from paralysis of 
the involuntary muscles during sleep, brought on by the use of tobacco. 
And why not many other anomalous symptoms be accounted for in the 
same way? 

Dr. Prout says that “although it is confessedly one of the most violent 
poisons in nature, such is the fascinating influence of this noxious weed 
that mankind resort to it in every mode they can devise to secure its stupe- 
fying and pernicious effect.” , 

Anton, in his ‘‘ Retrospect of a Military Life,” relates the death of a 
sergeant from apoplexy, induced by smoking tobacco to excess. 

Mr. Solly, a surgeon of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, in a lecture on 
paralysis, speaks of smoking as the curse of the present age, and 
speaks of it as one of the causes of paralysis, and says: *‘I know of no 
single vice which does so much harm as smoking. It is a snare and a 
delusion; it soothes the excited nervous system fora time, to render it 
more feeble and irritable ultimately.” He further says: ‘‘It is like 
opium in that respect, and if you want to know all the wretchedness 
that this drug can produce you should read the ‘ Confessions of an Opium 
Eater.’” 

Mr. Solly ag?in says: ‘‘ I believe that cases of general paralysis are more 
frequent than they used to be, and I suspect that smoking tobacco is one 
of the causes of that increase.” 

Dr. William Henderson, in his work, ‘‘ Plain Rules for Improving 
Health,” says that dyspepsia, palpitation of the heart, insanity, are pro- 
duced by tobacco. 

Mr. Fenn, writing in the London Lancet, says: ‘“‘ I have seen very mild 
cases of typhoid fever rendered fatal from the excessive use of tobacco, 
and where the immoderate use of tobacco destroyed all chances of recov- 
ery, in otherwise favorable or merely doubtful cases of typhoid.” 

Many cases of amaurosis, or blindness, have been caused by smoking 
tobacco. 

Young men think it manly to blow a big cloud, but if they could realize 
the direful effects of the bad habit, they would, I think, throw away the 
pipe and cigar forever. Why, the very difficulty of trying to learn to smoke 
—the headache, the nausea, the vertigo, ought to be enough to convince 
them that it is injurious. If they only knew how disgustingly foetid it 
makes their breath, and how disagreeable it must be to any refined young 
lady, they would certainly throw it away. 

I have noticed, in my experience as a medical examiner, that some- 
times the only symptom that, upon careful enquiry, betokened an abnor- 
mal condition of the system, was most obstinate constipation, so obstinate 
that it was necessary to use an injection previous to every facel evacua- 
tion. In every other respect the applicants were perfectly well, and in 
each case I found that they were inveterate smokers, and their own obser- 
vation had convinced them that this constipation was caused by the ex- 
cessive use of tobacco. 

The senior physician of the Metropolitan Fire Hospital, in London, 
writes as follows: “I can testify from long observation that the chronic 
use of tobacco is a very prevalent cause of debility and manifold dis- 
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eases.” He says “tobacco, when it is chewed, causes loss of sight, palpi- 
tation of the heart, and those who smoke are far less able to bear ex- 
tremes of heat and cold.” 

By smoking the teeth are rendered black and unseemly, and the mouth 
of the chewer is a filthy object to the eye of the lover of manly youth and 
beauty. Great smokers lose to a great extent their vivacity, are notori- 
ously dyspeptic, are subject to constipation, and when deprived of their 
stimulus are more miserable than even the drinker. I cannot see why 
men should smoke when women do not. We should strongly object to 
our women destroying the pearly whiteness of their teeth, or losing their 
vivacity and impressionability, by the use of tobacco, evenin small doses. 
Hence I take the liberty to protest against that which has been inveighed 
against by such men as Professors Lizars, Prout, Brodie, Copland, Crit- 
chell, Guerin, Cacopardo, Laycock, Pereira, Orfila, Taylor, Trosseau, 
Johnstone, Radciiffe, Ranking, Bright, and many other most eminent phy- 
sicians and surgeons. 

It is related as an awful warning to smokers by the French Anti-To- 
bacco Association that two twin-chiidren (boys), were growing quite satis- 
factorily, when accidentally one of them was allowed to play with a lighted 
pipe ; the child puffed away, and seemed to enjoy it, and afterwards would 
frequently use it as an amusement; it became a habit, and the child wor- 
ried the neighbors and strangers to give it tobacco. The effect of inces- 
sant smoking was disastrous to his constitution, for while his brother rap- 
idly shot up into healthy manhood, the smoker remained stationary in his 
development, and although he is in years a man, he is in appearance a 
puny infant, as stunted in intellect as he is in stature. 

Dr. H. B. Baker, in his report as the Secretary of the Stute Board of 
Health of Michigan, makes mention of a new disease from the use of 
tobacco ; after detailing the symptoms, he says: ‘I have not found signs 
of organic lesion, but there does exist what might be ca'led ‘irritable 
heart,’ brought on by intemperance in the use of tobacco. In one case 
where the patient abstained from the use of tobacco for thirteen months, 
the pain entirely ceased ; the gentleman then recommenced the use of to- 
bacco, and in three weeks the old pain returned with all its severity.” Dr. 
Baker says: ‘‘ I am certain that quite a number are treated for heart dis- 
ease, who, if they would only abstain from tobacco, would speedily re- 
cover.” I think that I have already produced sufficient evidence to convince 
any reasonable mind that tobacco is not conducive to health or longevity, 
but on the contrary many diseases are produced from its use, and many 
more are aggravated and made more difficult of cure. 

’Tis well said, ‘‘ Experience is the only test to confirm the decisions of 
truth and refute the errors of mere authority,” but its v.rdict, unfortun- 
ately, is, in many cases, injuriously delayed, in consequence of long pro- 
tracted, misleading and exculpatory pleadings. But if the discussion of 
the injurious effects of excessive smoking should arrest the progress of so 
dangerous a Juxury, and diminish a mischief which is so widespread, the 
writer will be satisfied that he has not written ia vain. I certainly should 
rejoice if there were ia this country such a law as there is, I believe, in 
Switzerland, in the canton of Berne, prohibiting young men under the age 
of 15 or 16 from using tobacco. 

I consider that a vast load of responsibility rests on medical men, who 
are, Or ought to be, the most competent to pronounce a judgment on and 
solve this important inquiry. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

During the time that I have occupied in gathering materials for this 
paper, I have been often thrown into contact with physicians. engaged in 
examining applicants for life insurance, and wherever I have had oppor- 
tunity, I have endeavored to elicit their views on this important topic, and 
all, without any exception, agree that the use of tobacco, other things 
being equal, has a tendency to impair health and shorten life, and I do 
not hesitate to say, that I most unqualifiedly endorse what one writer says 
on this subject : 

1. That excessive smoking, long persisted in, is injurious to man in the 
highest degree, physically, mentally and morally. ‘ 5 

2. That the commencement of smoking in early life, and indulgence in 
the practice early in the day, cannot be too strongly condemned, as leading 
to the most pernicious effects on the constitution. 

3. -That smoking, even in what is called a moderate degree, is, to say 
the least of it, indirectly injurious, more or less, especially to the young, 
and if medical examiners of life companies would note the peculiar mor- 
bid condition of the palate and faces of inveterate smokers, and raise the 
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annual premiums to smokers in whom such appearances are detected (ag 
is done on hazardous risks in fire insurance) the practice of smoking might 
receive a salutary check, from motives of self-interest, where admonition 
and warning have failed to have effect. e 

The attention of medical examiners should certainly be directed to the 
symptoms as evidenced by the condition of the palate and tongue. The 
velum, palati and tonsils exhibit the dark-lined red and velvety ap pear. 
ances described in a previous part of this paper. 

I will now conclude, having, 1 think, given sufficient proof of the ob. 
noxious and deleterious effects produced by its use when chewed or 
smoked ; and the more I consider and study up the subject, the more sur. 
prised am I that medical men should not more frequently set themselyes 
more determinedly to expose the evil results that so frequently follow and 
attend its use. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Fire Underw:iters Association «f the Northwest. 


Tue Thirteenth Annual Convention of the Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Northwest is in session as THE SPECTATOR goes to press, A full 
report of the proceedings will be published in the next issue. The an. 
nual address was assigned to Clifford Thomson, editor of THE SPECTATOR, 
and his remarks are produced here as follows : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: The invitation to deliver the annual ad. 
dress this year before this distinguished body of underwriters embarrassed 
me exceedingly, and it was with a full consciousness of my inability to 
discharge the trust to my own satisfaction or to your credit that I accepted 
it. It was tendered so cordially by your President that it seemed 
that I could not decline it without offering him a personal affront, 
and rather than give offence to him, in a moment of weakness, I accepted. 
But it was scarcely fair to ask the youngest insurance journalist— 
youngest in point of service, 1 mean—and one so unaccustomed to pub 
lic speaking, to occupy a position that has heretofore been so ably filled 
by the most eminent men of your profession and mine. Inexperienced 


Pp as lam—formy connection with insurance journalism dates back but 


little over five years—it would be the height of presumption in one who 
has.so much to learn to attempt to instruct the time-tried and battle. 
scarred veterans I see before me in the theory or practice of fire under- 
writing. I am not here to treat you to an elaborate compilation of statis- 
tics relative to the business, alihough I confess that the temptation to over- 
haul the annual reports of companies for the last century or so, and to 
collate therefrom several bushels of figures with which to overwhelm you 
and convince you of the error of your ways, has been almost irresistible. 
But I refrain for several reasons, chief of which is the fact that I am not 
a professional statistician ; another is that, as an amateur, I long ago de- 
monstrated, to my own satisfaction, at least, that unless there were radical 
reforms in underwriting practices no company could survive a year, and 
that you who represent them would be compelled thenceforth to earn 
your bread by the sweat of your brow, or depend upon the free lunches of 
an uncharitable world for the means of supporting life. But notwith- 
standing the early decease of fire underwriting has been so often pre- 
dicted by myself and a score or more of other editorial amateur statisti- 
cians, the companies most inconsiderately persist in living, while, judg- 
ing from the appearance of the present gathering, their varivus represent- 
atives are prospering and waxing fat. As a statistical prognosticator 
my success has been about equal to that of Vennor as a weather prophet. 
For these reasons I have resisted that temptation which comes to all per- 
sons who are invited to address you, and will neither overwhelm you 
with statistics to prove how prosperous you used to be, nor with com- 
parative statements to demonstrate how you have fallen from grace. On 
the contrary, I propose to unfold to you the promise of the future, and 
give you a glimpse of the business as it should be conducted. 

To begin with, | announce to you boldly that I am here before you un- 
der false colors, by misrepresentation and deceit. Even the announce- 
ment of my name in the programme is an errorand a fraud. My proper 
name is Philetus Aristarchius Boggs, and I have the honor to be the rep- 
resentative in this country of tthe Franco-German-Anglo-American Com- 
bination of Fire Underwriters. I am that mysterious individual regard- 
ing whose movements insurance agents and insurance journalists have 
given forth so many significant whisperings. “I am the Khedive of fire 
underwriting, the Arabi Pasha of insurance, come to release you from 
that thralldom to which the old stock companies have subjected you. I 
am here to plant the business of the Franco-German-Anglo-American 
Combination, and have surreptitiously smuggled myself into your pres- 
ence under an assumed name, for the purpose of presenting to you the 
leading features of our organization, and enlisting in its behalf your sym- 
pathy and your services—for adequate compensation. : 

The Franco-German-Anglo-American Combination is purely a creation 
of my own, My massive intellect gave it birth, and in return it gives me@ 
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I am both its parent and its offspring. Being naturally of a 


P ropical turn of mind, I resolved to originate an enterprise in the 


ants of my fellow men that should redound to my glory and profit. I 
. that the great and invincible army of insurance agents, solicitors, 
pose adjusters, etc., scattered through the land was not appreciated 
“ recompensed as their labors and merits deserved. I knew, also, that 
reare many capitalists in this country who have more money than they 
what to do with, while these struggling thousands of underwriters 
know what to do with a great deal more than they can get hold of. I con- 
cewed the idea of equalizing this unjust distribution of wealth, and deter- 
nined to bring the supply to the demand, or to place the capital within 
reach of those who would know how to use it. I knew that in the large 
cities money was going about beguing for some one to take care of it, 
while capitalists stood in the streets crying aloud for able-bodied inviduals 
relieve them of their surplus funds. Being an able-bodied individual, I 
gew to their relief, and the Franco-German-Anglo-American Fire Under- 
writing Combination is the result. I had only to suggest to such men as 
Vanderbilt, Astor, Jay Gould, Jim Keene, and a few others of the Pluto- 
cacy, that fire underwriting offered greater facilities for permanent invest- 
nents of capital than any other branch of industry, than they embraced 
me with joy, and placed their bank accounts at my disposal. I took five 
gillions of dollars to endow the Franco-German-Anglo-American. They 
cnstituted me its sole business manager. and I am now ready to begin 
operations. I want a few thousand live, active agents to represent our in- 
tests in all sections of the country, and that is the secret of my being 
here to-day. A speedy fortune and luxurious ease awaits every man who 
ysites his fate with mine. Cast off your allegiance to the old grinding, 
soulless corporations that have grown rich from your labor, and henceforth 
merch forward under the banner of the Franco-German-Anglo-American, 
bone aloft by me—Philetus Aristarchius Boggs. 

| may here inform you confidentially that this Combination is purely 
American in its origin and in its instincts; but as the insu:ing public 
seems to have a special liking, at present, for foreign and semi- foreign 
companies, we propose to satisfy this demand—at least in name. But 
thisisnotacompany. My capitalists refused to be incorporated. They 
were so elated when I relieved them of their five millions of dollars that 
theygave me entire aud absolute control of the business—and the capital. 
By this means they escape all responsibility, and can never be called upon 
io make good any deficiency. We shall use their names to win public 
confidence, but if the public ever attempts to put its finger upon them, 
they will not be there. This arrangement virtually makes me an indi- 
sidual underwriter, on the Lloyds’ plan, and will enable us to carry on 
business in all States in the Union without being annoyed by any of those 
restrictions that State legislators impose upon the regular stock com- 
ies. We shall have no deposits to make, no taxes to pay, no license 
ees to disburse, no legislators to purchase, no annual statements to make, 
a9 examinations by insurance officials to apprehend. We shall be as free 
(0 dispose of insurance as grocers are to sell glucose for sugar or diluted 
logwood for port wine. With us there will be as absolute free trade in in- 
surance as there is in pork or potatoes, untrammeled by legislative inter- 
ference, unhampered by official supervision, untaxed by States or munici- 
palities ; for that great palladium of our liberties, the Constitution of the 
United States, guarantees to individuals the right to transact any reputable 
business without let or hindrance. The Franco-German-Anglo-American 
Combination, being but an individual, is above the law. The money we 
shall receive in premiums cannot be spirited away by any State-right pro- 

cess, but will remain with us to enrich our agents and our officers. 
My methods of conducting the Franco-German Anglo-American Com- 
bination will differ somewhat from those with which you are familiar. 
Having conferred a favor on our millionaire contributors of capital, by re- 
lieving them of a portion of their surplus money, we are under no obliga- 
tion to them whatever, and shall entirely ignore that little matter of divi- 
dends to stockholders that so frequently proves a source of serious em- 
batrassment to the managers of the companies you now represent. All 
plofits arising from our business transactions will be equitably divided 
between the agents and the officers. In fact, I propose to run this Com- 
bination for the exclusive benefit of those who work for it, without any re- 
gard whatever for those who furnish the capital. I am aware that this is 
uot an original idea with me, for I can name a number of companies that 
ue practically conducted on this basis ; but no other manager frankly an- 
nounces his intentions as I do. The average stockholder in an insurance 
company is usually an annoying person to have about ; he is altogether too 
curlous as to how the affairs of the company are managed ; interferes with 
the disbursements ; complains of extravagant salaries and commissions, 
and in various ways cuts down the perquisites of officers, tothe end that 
dividends to stockholders may be increased. Asa rule, a stockholder is 
inquisitive nuisance, and should be suppressed. Nothing of this kind 
will be allowed to disturb the harmony that must exist in the Franco- 
German-Anglo-American Combination. Having the capital invested in 
Mytame, and absolutely under my control, 1 am ina position to resent 
any impertinent interference on the part of those who contributed to the 
, and will not hesitate to show them the door if their curiosity prompts 

to too close inquiry. 

As I said before, I want an agent in every city and town in the country. 
er there is a local board, I shall want two. If there happens to 
bealocal board and an exchange or non-board organization, I shall want 
agents. One must be a member of the local board, zealous in its 
» and unremitting in his efforts to establish a tariff of rates. It will 
ways be the policy of the Franco-German-Anglo-American Combination 
Organize and maintain local boards. It is our policy to have all the 





companies bound with a compact so tight that none can escape. Our 
agent must out-Herod Herod in demanding tariffs, and binding rules and 
regulations, At the same time, our other agent will not be in the board, 
but at full liberty to cut the board rates and get all the business he can. 
Of course he will share commissions with the board agent, to compensate 
him for his efforts in tying up the other companies. If there is a local 
board and an exchange in the same city, we shall want an agent in each 
organization and another to operate on the outside. But above all things, 
maintain local boards—in the tying up of the other companies lies our 
success. While they are bound, our outside agents reap their harvest. 
The premium is what we are after, and the diplomatic maxim that ‘‘ the 
end justifies the means ” will be our rule of practice. Come to think of 
it, I do not believe this idea of double and triple-headed agencies is en- 
tirely original with me. I have a vague idea that some of the old com- 
panies have, in the language of the street, “ worked this racket” before. 
However, it is a good idea, and if we are not its parent we will at least 
adopt it. 

The question “ what is an adequate commission to give to agents” has 
agitated existing companies considerably of late, and while a few, not en- 
tirely given over to rapacity or greed, are willing to allow twenty per cent 
of the premium receipts, others would reduce your compensation to a 
beggarly fifteen per cent. I do not criticise t}ese companies for their 
illiberality, remembering that insat able stockholders sit behind the throne 
clamoring for dividends, but I do congratulate the live, energetic, capable 
agents, upon whom every company is dependent for its success, that the 
Franco-German-Anglo-American Combination is not thus restricted. On 
the contrary, I am here to-day to offer you fifty per cent of your premium 
receipts for all the business you can send us. When we consider that the 
pecuniary success of every insurance company is dependent on its agents, 
whose ability, energy and personal reputations are taxed to the utmost to 
obtain it, justice and equity alike demand that they shall share equally in 
the receipts with those for whom they labor. It matters not that out of 
their share the companies must pay losses, taxes, general expenses and 
dividends ; the old Biblical axiom that “the laborer is worthy of his hire” 
holds good to-day, as it always has, and I construe this as meaning that 
an insurance agent is worthy of fifty per cent commission. At least that 
is what I am prepared to offer you, in accordance with my proposition to 
divide fairly. It is alleged by the old companies that their loSses are so 
great they cannot afford to pay higher commissions. The Francs-German- 
Anglo-American Combination will not pay any losses, and, consequently, 
all its receipts will be available to divide between the officers and the 
agents. In the ordinary stock company the fire losses are equal to from 
50 to 60 per cent of the premiums. Paying losses is a foolish and unwise 
practice the companies have fallen into, and one that I do not propose to 
follow. [tis opposed to public policy, inasmuch as it offers a direct 
premium for carelessness, recklessness and incendiarism. Ifa citizen is 
so cireless or so criminal as to permit his property to burn, should he be 
paid for it? By no means. On the contrary, he should be punished as 
such malefactors are in China, where, if a citizen is so careless as to lose 
his property by fire, thereby jeopardizing that of his neighbors, he is pub- 
licly bastinadoed. Unfortunately, in the crude condition of our criminal 
laws, we are not permitted to inflict corporal punishment upon our 
offenders ; but we can touch them in their pockets, far more tender points 
than their feet or their backs. We shall simply refuse to pay any losses 
whatever. You agents will be expected to scour the country and write 
policies upon all kinds of property ; we care not what may be the physi- 
cal or moral hazard ; write everything, from non-hazardous private resi- 
dences to combustible ice-houses and explosive powder-mills; get the 
best rate yéu can, but in any event get the risk. and the premium. In 
this lies your duty. Your objective point is the premium, one-half of 
which goes to you and one-half to me. Get premiums, and regard not 
the manner of your getting them. The settlement of logses_be- 
longs to another branch of the business, with which you need 
not concern yourself. * * When a loss occurs under one 
of our policies, the claimant will, of course, clamor for his money. 
We will simply let him clamor until he begins to threaten legal proceed- 
ings. Then we will send two or three adjusters, with loaded revolvers 
and bowie knives, to pounce down upon him, and, with profane threats 
to blow his brains out, induce him to surrender his policy, give a receipt 
in full, and publish a card in the local paper complimenting the Com- 
bination for the alacrity with which it settled his loss. This not only dis- 
poses of his claim, but will tend to bring in new business. I had hoped 
to secure the services of that noted Missouri adjuster, Jesse James, as 
the head of our adjusting corps, but, unfortunately, a lawful bullet, 
illegally directed, put an end to our negotiations and Mr. James sinulta- 
neously. I have heard of a band of *‘ scalpers,” however, in La Salle 
street, whose services I may be able to secure, who, in conjunction with 
half a dozen prize fighters I have engaged in the East, will make an ex- 
cellent corps of adjusting intimidators, Occasionally a man is found for 
whom a revolver has no terrors. For such cases I have engaged a num- 
ber of professional swearers from the police courts of New York and 
Chicago, who will at any time make affidavit that they personally saw any 
man we may designate set fire to his premises, and support their state- 
ments with such circumstantiality of detail that the man himself will be 
forced to believe them. No respectable business man can stand against 
such evidence of his rascality as we will bring, and rather than have it 
presented in court, will cheerfully surrender his policy and give a receipt 
in full, accompanied by the customary card in the local papers testifying 
to the promptness and courtesy of the agents of the Franco-German 
Anglo-American Combination in settling his loss—more advertising for 
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us without the accompaniment of a printer’s bill. By these and other 
devices that will readily suggest themselves, we propose to deal with all 
claimants for losses under our poticies. “Recognizing the destruction of 
property by fire as both a local and a national calamity, we shall steadily 
refuse to recompense those who recklessly contribute to the impoverish- 
ment of the nation. 

While the Franco German-Anglo-American Combination will be an 
active member of, and in full fellowship with, all organizations of under- 
writers—the Northwestern Association, the Union, the National Board, 
the United Underwriters in America. and all State and local associations 
—it will not be bound by the dictum of any. All orders or regulations is- 
sued by such bodies will be duly forwarded by me to our agents, but I 
want it distinctly understood that they are intended ina Pickwickian sense 
—to be followed where they conduce to our interests and disregarded 
where they conflict with-the policy I have briefly outlined. Why should 
we be the slaves of any organization or of any clique? We have our own 
methods of doing business, which are distinct froin those of any incorpor- 
ated company, and we are not to be restricted or embarrassed by the rules 
aad regulations that experience has demonstrated to be necessary for the 
management of stock companies. We care nothing for the experience or 
the traditions of other fire underwriters, for these are lights applicable only 
to the practices and methods heretofore followed. Wetakeanew depart- 
ure entirely, ploughing in an old and overworked field to be sure, but 
avoiding rhe devious and well-trodden paths of our predecessors. The 
prem:um is our objective point, and we go for it by the shortest and most 
direct route. While the old stock companies may beat about the bush, 
and become entang!ed in the underbrush of dividends, losses, reserves, sur- 
plus, moral hazard, special forms, etc., we keep the premium steadily in 
view and steer our course accordingly. The pronunciamentoes of the 
National Board, the Union, the United Fire Uncerwriters, and even the 
Preying Band, fall alike unheeded upon our ears. Weester into no com- 
pact that is calculated to rob us of a2y portion of our premiums. State 
legislators and Insurance Commissioners will thunder about our ears in 
vain ; for, being individual underwriters, we are alaw unto ourselves, and 
will yield allegiance to no organizaticn of mortal men—unless by so doing 
we can increase our premium receipts. 

The agent will find it easy work to obtain business for the Franco-German- 
Anglo-American Combination of Fire underwriters. The name itself is a 
passport to success, while the fact that Vanderbilt, Astor, Jay Gould, Jim 
Keene, and other millioaires, have contributed its five millions of capital 
will secure public confidence. Propertyowners will clamor for our poli- 
cies, and no insurer will be happy without them. They will take prece- 
dence over the policies of any of the stock companies, for it will be as- 
sumed that these millionaires guarantee our contracts. With the simple 
announcement that we are in the field and ready for business, premiums 
will come rolling in without solicitation. Allthatzgents will have to do will 
be to take care of their fifty per ceat of them, and remit the balance to me 
promptly by draft on New York. In a very few months we shall all be loll- 
ing in the lap of luxury, and suchof you as have not already got fast horses 
had better be on the lookout for them immediately. I have my eyes 
already on a beautiful pair and only await the first remittances from you 
agents to complete the purchase. 1 look forward anxiously to the day 
when I can go Spinning up Harlem Lane behind two fast trotiers, crowd- 
ing Vanderbilt to the wall on one side and Jim Keene on the other, dis- 
tancing Maud S. entirely, and casting a cloud of dust over Keene's whole 
stable. And it wouldn’t be the first time, either, that an insurance mana- 
ger has thrown dust in the eyes of his stockholders or ridden over them 
rough-shod. But, as I remarked, the work of the agents of the Franco- 
German-Anglo-American Combination will be easy. I shall exact no 
morning reports from you—only daily remittances—there will be no in- 
spections of risks to make, for we care nothing for the fire hazard. There 
will be no solicitation for you to do, for such business as does not come 
to you vofuntarily will be brought by those ever-vigilant, keen-scented, 
jolly fellows, the brokers, to whom you will make such concessions in 
rates that they will! collect their commissions from their clients. There 
will be none of that daily routine of office drudgery now required of you 
by the companies you represent, and no special agent will drop in unex- 
pectedly to disturb your luxurious dreams—unless you become delin- 
quent in your remittances to me, Keep my bank account good, and I 
care not whatelse youdo. Of one thing you may be assured, the Franco- 
German-Anglo-American Combination will never write policies at the 
home office to'your prejudice. I know this has been the illegitimate 
practice of many of the legitimate companies, but the officers of our Com- 
bination will be too intent upon spending the income you will provide to 
indulge in anything partaking of the nature of business. Besides, I en- 
tertain the somewhat unpopular idea that the business to be obtained 
within a given district naturally belongs to the agent whom I have ap- 
pointed for that district, and that when any of his business is written at 
the home office he is robbed of his fifty per cent commission. This may 
be singular, but it is evidence of the conscientious manner in which I 
propose to deal with you. The office itself shall not compete with any 
agent for business belonging to his bailiwick. Whatever of premiums 
are to be gathered anywhere I expect you to get, and to divide fairly in 
accordance with the time-honored maxim ‘‘ honor among underwriters.” 

We hear much about the evils of over-insurance and the perils it en- 
genders, because of its being a temptation to incendiarism. From the 
sketch I have given you of our proposed operations, you will, of course, 
conclude that over-insurance has no terrors for us. On the contrary, we 
desire every man to take our policies for as large an amount as he can 
pay for, Propertyowners are at liberty to put such fictitious yalue on 
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their property as they please, provided they pay premiums corres 
thereto. Valued policy laws do not frighten us in the least, and th 

that these make the sum named in the policy the measure of 7 Bn fact 
case of loss shall not deter us from accepting any premium clase 
we shall pay no losses of any kind. Agents, therefore® wij] encou; _ 
over-insurance in every instance where, by so doing, they can increase th 
amount of the premium, The effect of this course upon the mar 
morals is no affair of ours ; we are not the keepers of public morals 7 
business is to sell as much insurance as possible for the highest price = 
can get, and if propertyowners choose to become incendiaries, prety 
defying the fire hazard of the next world, that is their look out, 
We will take their premiums if they will only take our policies, 

I might continue at length to explain to you the many advan es 
offered agents by the Franco-German- Anglo-American Combination but 
each one of you will be able to see them for himself, and, applying to 
his own case and surroundings the few hints I have given will 
mark out for himself a course that will put money in his purse and 
mine. I take it for granted that each one of you is possessed of an inyen. 
tive faculty, and will readily devise new methods for obtaining business 
or adopt the practices now in vogue and not here referred to, If you 
find an active competitor in the field in the person of another agent, buy 
him off by offering bim a larger commission than he receives from the old 
companies. If he refuse your offer, bribe his clerks to inform you as 
to his lines and his expirations, then go for them yourself. If a success. 
ful broker offers his business to the highest bidder, outbid all competitors, 
Accept any special form of policy an insurer may offer you, provided itis 
accompanied by a cash premium. The agent who will, under any con. 
sideration, permit a premium to depart from him, is unworthy to repre. 
sent the Franco-German-Anglo-American Combination. Let your pre- 
miums be all in cash, although bankabie paper need not be refused, 
Cash is what we need, and it is useless to encumber ourselves with as. 
sets that cannot be immediately converted into money in an emergency, 
Premium notes would not be avilable in case a sudden journey abroad 
should be considered necessary for the preservation of the health of your. 
selves or your manager. Let your collections be in cash and your remit. 
tances to me prompt, and in gilt-edged bankable paper. 

We shall, of course, meet bitter opposition from the old line com- 
panies, but what will this amount to in the face of an army of 5000 agents, 
armed and equipped with a fifty per cent commission? Should they 
attack us on the question of nationality, point to our comprehensive and 
conglomerate title. Should they question our solvency, there are the 
$5,000,000 capital safe in my hands. Should objection be made to indi- 
vidual underwriting, ask if the names of Vanderbilt, Jay Gould and Jim 
Keene, not omitting Astor, are not a sufficient guarantee of our contracts, 
If it be asserted that the management is weak, ask them when the name 
of Philetus Aristarchius Boggs was ever identified with failure. No, gen- 
tlemen, the tongue of detraction cannot injure us, and the voice of envy 
can make no headway against capital, enterprise and liberal commissions, 
With your hearty co-operation, for which generous compensation is 
guaranteed, our new enterprise is bound to meet with a success never 
equaled in the history of fire underwriting. A new era is about to dawn 
upon you, and I, Philetus Aristarchius Boggs, professional philanthropist 
and humanitarian, am the chosen medium for lifting you out of a life of toil’ 
and drudgery to one of opulence and luxury. Accept the agency of the 
Franco-German-Anglo-American Combination of Fire Underwriters, con- 
centrate your natural talents and your acquired energy to the accumula- 
tion of premiums, and to you, at least, the millenium will be distinctly 
visible. Let your motto be ‘‘ the premium at all hazards,” and your line 
of action a fair and hénest ‘‘divvy ” with your manager, who comes to 
emancipate you from the thralldom of low commissions and hard work. 
There is some doubt, I admit, as to the permanency of the Combination, for 
in time the public will grow suspicious, and eventually give us the cold 
shoulder. But before it is discovered that our promised indemnity is an 
adjuster’s revolver or a defamatory lawsuit, our object will have been ac 
complished, and we shall all be men of fortune. If insurers persist in 
making unpleasant or personal remarks, the hospitable shores of Europe 
lie invitingly before us, and there we can pass the evening of our lives re 
veling in the fruits of our industry and our frugality, as many equally en- 
terprising and deserving countrymen of ours are now doing. As for my- 
self, when the end of the Combination draws near, and the daily remit 
tances from you, gentlemen, become smaller by degrees and beautifully 
less, I shall gather together the $5,000,000 of capital that served as our 
motive power, and, with such other accumulations as I may be able to 
make, ‘‘ shall fold my tent like the Arabs, and as silently steal away 
some quiet land where philanthropy and humanitarianism are in demand. 


Ponding 


Not ours, 





Returned from Europe. 

James YEREANCE, resident manager of the London and Lancashire, 
arrived in New York, by the steamship Alaska, of the Williams & 
Guion.line, on Sunday. A glance at Mr. Yereance’s genial face is com 
vincing that his 8000 mile trip through Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Switzerland and Italy was thoroughly enjoyed. He has been abroad seven 
weeks and returns fully recreated, replete with that characteristic energy 
which maintains for him a prominent place in his profession, 
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New York City Fire Insurance Premiums. 
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Tegitimate and Illegitimate Insurance. 


THERE is a wide difference in the use of these terms, as applied to sub- 
jects of insurance ; what is legitimate under the statutes of one State is 
illegitimate under the statutes of another ; that which is legitimate to-day 
may, by a majority of one, be illegitimate to-morrow. For our present 
purpose, we give the term a broader definition, which cannot be changed 
by counting the ayes and noes of interested parties in a State Legislature. 
That which is proper to be done, and ought to be done, is legitimate. 
That which is improper, fer se, or agairst public policy, that which is not 
genuine, but spurious, and ought not to be done, these are illegitimate. 
There are, for example, subjects of insurance and practices by insurance 
companies which are technically lawful, though in every other respect 
illegitimate, and in the highest and broadest sense unlawful ; for from this 
standpoint nothing can-be lawful which ought not to be lawful and is not 
in accord with that fundamental law of society—the public good. 

In the light of this definition,we read the prospectuses of several newly- 
hatched companies, whose avowed object is to insure young persons, 
white or black, in an uncertain sum, payable in the event of marriage. 
This business has broken out quite recently, and the offices are princi- 
pally located in Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas. It is said to be the 
natural offspring from a co-operative father and an assessment mother. 
So far we think it is legitimate, for, like its putative parents, this newly- 
born business can be carried on without any other capital than the ad- 
mission fees and dues collected from hopeful and soft-hearted members. 
Primarily. the business of insurance is to make timely provision against 
accidental disasters and occurrences, for the preventing of which human 
agency has no power, and in the accomplishment of which the will of 
man hs no part. The act of marriage is the fulfillment of natural and 
social laws, and its performance, both as to time and circumstances, is 
completely within the control of the parties ; therefore it is not a legiti- 
mate subject for insurance, whether for or against. Any company having 
a fixed and paid-up capital liable for such insurances would be cleaned 
out in short order. Let the boys and girls know where there isa cash 
capital of four or five hundred thousand dollars liable for such emergen- 
cies, and that company would think its treasury had been struck by light- 
ning. The effect upon all other kinds of business, while that money 
lasted, would be as disastrous as the advent of Jumbo and a first-class 
circus upon a camp-meeting. 

The fire companies make a noise occasionally when their dividends are 
interfered with by the m:dnight torch of incendiaries, but that is nothing 
compared with the destructive work of these amorous fire-bugs, when they 
can get $5000 and a wife by touching off the hymeneal torch, and no ques- 
tions asked. Such a company, in a sparsely settled community, might 
last a week after putting out its first advertisement, but that week for 
that company and for that community would bea period of spontaneous 
combustion. We regard the total absence of capital in all such compa- 
nies as a very wise provision against failure. It must have also a cool- 
ing and quieting effect upon the nerves of those hot-headed young South- 
rons when they find that the company can lose nothing, and they can get 
nothing but a moiety of what they have themselves contributed to the 
pot; and yet this sort of a thing is called insurance, and has the unquali- 
hed endorsement of prominent and influential men. 

Quite harmless, however, is this queer business, when compared with 
the dangerous practice of insuring newly-born iofants. If it is proper 
that society should encourage the institution of marriage, in order that the 
population may increase and multiply, it is certainly improper to justify 
# money reward to be paid immediately on the death of a helpless infant, 
black or white. Far better and infinitely safer would it be to devise the 
means of paying a monthly stipend fer the support of the child, than a 
bonus for its death. The pitiful story of the Shepherd’s Fold, and kin- 
dred establishments for farming out babies, is too fresh in our minds not 
to realize the dangers and anticipate the horrors of this dreadful business. 

Society in all parts of the world has, from the earliest periods of civili- 
zation, found the necessity of foundling hospitals and orphan asylums as 
houses of mercy, and a safeguard against infanticide. Looking at both 
sides of the question, we may charitably suppose that the purpose of those 
who organize and manage these companies is simply to provide a burial 
fund, or some other not unworthy motive; still the tendencies of the 
business are all in the wrong direction, and the methods are wrong end 
up. If it isin the interest of good morals and for the welfare of society, 
if for no holier reason, that all possible safeguards should surround the 
life of every child, regardless of parentage, then there are no terms too 
severe to be used in condemnation of a business which nerves the arm 
of an assassin, and actually offers a bonus for destroying the new-born 
life. 

During the early history of life insurance all sorts of insurances were 
permitted. Speculation was rife, life policies were traded in as merchan- 
dise, men insured each other indiscriminately ; large policies were issued 
upon the life of the King and members of the-royal family, until the evil 
became so apparent that State governments interfered, and forbade all in- 
surances upon human lives where the policyholder had no insurable ia- 
terest ; and such is now the lawin all civilized countries. Grant it that 
the parent has an insurable interest in the life of his child ; it may be very 
great, or it may be only in name; nevertheless, when, by reason of an in- 
surance policy, the sum insured becomes the paramount interest, then the 
nominal interest in the life is extinguished ; and, there being nothing to 
insure, the contract is illegitimate in the best sense, and unlawful in the 
worst. Of little use is State legislation and State supervision for the safe 
control of the insurance business, when the edicts of the State and the 
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mandates of the supervising officer are so easily set at naught and q 
by insurance cranks and speculators in the events of marriage birth ne 
death. ; and 
The impotence of the State in protecting the public welfare is, f 
tunately, in these latter days, no bar to the sovereign Privilege a. 
every freeman enjoys, of expressing his own opinion, which he mente 
satisfied to have taken at its worth, and run his own risk of being sued “a 
libel.— 7ravelers’ Record. or 





Underwriters’ Conventions to be Held. 
THE WISCONSIN, MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA FIRE UNDERWRITERS Untoy, 


On September 1gth the Wisconsin, Minnesota and Dakota Fire Under. 
writers Union will meet at the Huff House, in Winona, Minn. 


ASSOCIATION OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF Missouri, KANsAs AND 
NEBRASKA. 


Owing to difficulty in procuring accommodations at Omaha in Septem. 
ber, the invitation to meet at that point has been withdrawn, and the Execy. 
tive Committee has decided that the next meeting of the Association of 
Fire Underwriters of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska will be held at the 
rooms of the St. Louis Board of Fire Underwriters, No. 509 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, St. Louis, at 10 o’clock A. M., Tuesday, September 
26. ‘ Business of vital importance,” reads the notice calling the meeting, 
‘will come before the association, and it is earnestly hoped that every 
member will be present, and that every fire insurance company doing 
business within the limits of Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska will be rep- 
resented at the meeting.” 


Life versus Fire Insurance. 


EvERY man will die, but every house will not be burned ; and yet, though 
people of their own accord insure their property against loss by fire, how 
few, unsolicited, think of assuring their lives. The one event is sure to 
happen—the other is quite problematical, the probability being, we sup- 
pose, not I to 100, One reason,perhaps the principal one, of this curious 
piece of inconsistency is to befoun1 in the inherent selfishness of human 
nature. The one event touches the man more closely on purely personal 
grounds ; the other is an event the results of which are felt only by those 
dependent on him. We were going to say near and dear to him; but 
alas !if he calls them dear, it isin the letter, and not in the spirit—in 
words, and notin actions. One other reason, more common than one 
would be inclined to believe, is the objection which many otherwise very 
good and sensible people have to consider any subject with which the 
idea of death is associated. And not alone men whose lives ought to be 
assured, but, strange to relate, the wives of men who would assure their 
lives, but whose helpmeeis deter them from doing so, from the super- 
stitious idea that the mere issuing of a policy of Jife assurance will hasten 
theirend. Oue of the most successful life assurance agents in these col- 
onies has stated that many husbands have assured their lives without the 
knowledge of their wives, who held this mistaken idea, and who, if they 
had known, would have prevented the assurance being carried out. The 
idea is one bred of superstition, mingled with fatalism, and is unworthy 
of those who believe ina Divine Father. With the spread cf knowledge 
and a wider intelligence of the subject, these heathenish ideas will die a 
natural death.—A ustralian Lnsurance Record, 





Annual Meeting of the Royal Insurance Company. 
THE annual meeting of the shareholders of the Royal Insurance Company 
was held in Liverpool in the early part of the month. The report of the 
directors shows that, while other companies experienced an unfavorable 
year as regards their fire department, the business of this department of 
the Royal progressed satisfactorily in 1881. The fire premiums in 1881 
exceeded the premiums of the preceding year by £50,246 During the 
year new life insurance proposals were accepted for £582,259. The total 
net premium receipts in the life department were £250,181, and the inter- 
est received from investments, exclusive of that on the annuity funds, was 
£101,400. The assets of the company now aggregate £4,936,808. 

The experience of the year was very plaioly set forth in the remarks of 
the chairman, in moving for the adoption of the report. The following €x- 
tract is made as follows: 

In the year which has just passed, 1881, there is still’ ground for con- 
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ulation, but the great measure of success which it has been so pleas- 

He to speak to you of at former meetings is wanting upon this occasion. 
sul I think, there is good ground for congratulation, when you look at 
the general result of the business of the company for the year 1881. That 
has been very remarkable for the number of fires which have 
urred. There was no great conflagration, but there has been a large 
number of fires of most extraordinary character during the whole year, and 
[can assure you it has been to the managers of the company here and 
elsewhere a very anxious time indeed. Perhaps you will be surprised 
when I tell you that we have had to pay this year no fewer than 1820losses 
more than we had in the previous year. That will, no doubt, account for 
our results not being so satisfactory as they were upon the years that have 
ne before. There is no accounting for these fires; it is very extraor- 
dinary. Indeed, it appears as if a wave of fire had passed through the 
whole of the world—at least every part of the world where we carry on our 
business, and there are few parts of the civilized world where the Royal 
Insurance Company has not entered upon and has not made an impres- 
sion. It is not so very extraordinary, after all, inasmuch as in our own 
experience we have had something of a similar character, and I think we 
shall be very fortunate indeed if something of a similar character may not 
occur at some future period. Still, if we have no great conflagrations, I 
think the business of the Royal Insurance Company, you may consider, 
will go on quite as satisfactorily as it has done up to the present time. I 
see that in the years 1864, 1865 and 1866 we had a very bad time of it in- 
deed. I think it is on that account the directors consider it very desirable 
that we should raise up a good reserve fund. That, I believe, was the 
ground upon which we began to raise up the reserve fund, the magnificent 
reserve fund which you now have, and which amounts to no less than 
£950,000. I think the shareholders may safely count upon this as a 
sum that will stand against any great disasters that are likely ever to 
arise, Years of adversity may come to us, but when the time does arrive, 
with this reserve fund we may be able to face any excessive loss without 
anxiety, and calmly and successfully to extend our business among the 


best class of risks. 





La Confiance Taking in Sail. 
Tue following, relative to the curtailment of the field of operations of La 
Confiance in this country we clip from The Insurance World: 


La Confiance was admitted to New York April 30, 1879, under a special 
contract with its manager. Soon after that the territory was divided u 
into departments, without regarding the terms made with Monrose k 
Mulville. Some of these departments have annually proved a net loss, 
and the trustees have also complained that they were appointed under 
New York laws,and the funds have, to some extent, been specially depos- 
ited beyond their control. Virginia has surrendered the bonds for $50,000, 
upon the completion of the re-insurance of all risks with the Hamburg- 
Bremen. The Ohio Commissioner declined to surrender the bonds of 
$100,000 until the last policy had expired, even if re-insurance was 
effected. Hence prompt cancellation was the policy adopted, and the 
money spent in building up an Ohio business was thrown away. When 
the managers proposed a remittance from Paris of $100,000 to make good 
the lack of credit for the Ohio special deposit, one of the trustees inquired 
if it was certain no other State would require a special deposit. An 
effort is being made to re-insure the Texas business, and the departments 
at St. Louis and New Orleans will be abandoned, which first came to 
light by the efforts of agents to obtain the representation of other com- 
panies to hold their business. The New York report only credits the 
company with a surplus of $86,762, and there is a manifest desire 
to cultivate paying business as long as La Confiance may remain in this 
country. 








MERE MENTION. 


—George T. Hope and family, when last heard from, were at Paris, on 
their journey home. 

—A Lloyds insurance organization for the protection of shipping inter- 
ests is proposed at Montreal. 

—A. H. Darrow has been appointed Chicago agent of the German Fire 
Insurance Company of Peoria, Ill. 

~—An old president of the defunct Metropolitan Insurance Company of 
New York, James Lorimer Graham, died one day last week. 

—Jeremiah H. Pine, of Asbury Park, the alleged incendiary, has been 
released from jail in $1000 bonds, to await trial on the charge of arson. 

—A letter has been received from Sandusky, O., severely criticising 
the agent of the Girard of Philadelphia for writing five-year dwelling and 
School-house risks at 60 cents. There is possibly some mistake about 





this; but if not, the agent may be only attempting to sicken the Ohio 
mutuals with their own medicine. 

—The new Western Departments of the Nosbern and Phoenix Insur- 
ance Companies of London will be located in the First National Bank 
Bu Iding at Chicago. 

—Adolph Loeb, of Chicago, and E. D. Farnsworth & Son, of San 
Francisco, have been appointed agents of the Pennsylvania Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh. 

—F. S. James, Manager of the Western Department of the Boston Un- 
derwriters, leaves Chicago this week for California, to look over the Pa- 


cific Coast business of this association. 


—An announcement is made of the arrest of C. C. Kasten, at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., agent of the: Farmers Insurance Company of Fort Madison ; 
one charge is for doing illegitimate insurance. 


—Henry Kellogg, president of the Phenix of Hartford, and Mr. Lane, 
of the United Fire Re-insurance Company, were passengers to this country 
by the steamship Bothnia, of the Cunard line. 


—The Insurance Record has issued a revised edition of The Insurance 
Directory of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City. The book is a ready 
guide to the offices of companies, agents and brokers. 


—The Southeastern Tariff Association, embracing the States of North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, has been formed, with Clar- 
ence Knowles as president and Thomas Peters as secretary and treasurer. 

—J. H. Nolan, general agent, at Chicago, of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, after having traveled extensively through Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Denmark, arrived home during the past week. 

—T. J. Temple was among the arrivals by the City of Rome, of the In- 
man line, on Sunday. Mr. Temple’s many friends will be pleased to learn 
that his trip through Great Britain and Continental Europe was a pleasant 
and beneficial one. 

—During the past week the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
offered the following reward : $150 for the detection and conviction of the 
incendiary who fired Martha A. Bartlett’s hotel at Smith’s Creek, Mich., 
on March 25 last. 

—J. H. Robinson has been appointed a general agent of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, with headquarters at Mortreal. Mr. 
Robinson is possessed of a thorough life insurance education, and is an 
energetic business man. 

—Joel Hurt, the energetic secretary of the proposed Atlanta Home In- 
surance Company, and others have been busy getting subscriptions to the 
capital stock. The objective capital paid in is $200,000, and $175,000 
have thus far been subscribed. m 

—Fred. S. James & Co., of Chicago, have been appointed agents of the 
Marine Insurance Company of St. Louis. This company does both a 
marine and a fire business. Its capital is$200,000, assets about $260,000, 
and net surplus over $50,000. 

—The West of England Assurance Company issues an “ educational 
annuity” form of policy in lieu of a certain premium paid from the birth 
of a child up to a specified age, when an annuity is paid to its parents or 
guardian for educational purposes. 

—The total premiums received by fire insurance companies in New 
York city in the first six months of 1882 was $3,122,720. Theassessment 
made by the New York Board of Fire Underwriters on this amount for 
fire patrol purposes aggregates $46,841, and the assessment for general 
board expenses is $15,614. 

—The fire insurance companies having warned the citizens of Keese- 
ville, N. Y., that unless measures be taken to decrease the fire hazard, 
they would withdraw agencies and cancel all policies, a meeting of citizens 
was held recently ; private subscriptions for water-works were offered, and 
a water supply whose cost will be $30,000 was decided upon. 

—The Gazette Maritime et Commerciale, in its news regarding ocean 
disasters, relates the following curious example of the formidable power 
of molecular forces. The Italian ship Francesca, loaded with rice, put 
into port on May 11, at East London, leaking considerably. A large force 
of men was at once put on board to pump out the water contained in the 
ship and to unload her ; but, in spite of all the activity exerted, the bags 
of rice soaked in water and gradually swelled up. Two days afterward, 
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on May 13, the ship was violently burst asunder by this swelling of her 
cargo. 

—The following are the advanced rates adopted by the Chicago Board 
of Marine Underwriters on grain cargoes: To ports on Lake Michigan, 
25 ; to ports on Lake Superior, 50; to Collingwood, 40 ; to ports on Lake 
Huron, Sarnia and|Detroit River, 40; to ports on Lake Erie, 50 ; to ports on 
Lake Ontario, 75 ; to Ogdensburg, 85 ; to Montreal, $1.10. All net. Add 
ten per cent for B1 vessels. 

—lIt is a curious fact that the two recent grain elevator fires, one at Buf- 
falo and the other at St. Louis, are both supposed to have originated 
from an explosion. Both elevators were filled with harmless wheat. 
The firemen of St. Louis are positive that the fire there was not caused by 
lightning, as claimed by certain persons, asserting that they saw the roof 
blown up as by an explosion. 


—The manager of the Detroit Board of Fire Underwriters is at the head 
of a movement for the adoption of a compact and establishing of a uni- 
form tariff at Chicago, Buffalo, Milwaukee, Toledo, Cleveland, Erie and 
Detroit, getting the pledge of every company writing fire risks on vessels 
in the lakes, that they will not receive or pass upon risks written in New 
York city, or any other point, at less than the tariff rate adopted. 


—Charles W. Anderson, a Hartford insurance agent, has got into 
trouble with E. H. Pratt, of Wallingford, who charges him with fraudu- 
lently obtaining a horse worth $150, It is stated that prominent citizens 
characterize the arraignment of Anderson before the police justice at 
Wallingford, recently, as unjust, it being his intention to honestly pay the 
money due on the horse, $85 of the amount having already been paid by 
him to Pratt. 

—The Rate Committee of the Union (comprising Frank Van Voorhis, 
Joseph M. Rogers and I. S. Blackwelder, of Chicago,and J. M. DeCamp, 
H. M. Magill, F.C. Bennett and H. R. Lindsey, of Cincinnati) met at 
Indianapolis on Friday last, and put the compact system in operation 
there, with J. B. Bennett as manager. Four agencies, representing 
twenty-three companies, refused to}join the organization, but it was put in 
operation without them. 

—Probably the oldest person in this country is William Bassett, an 
aged negro living in Camden, N. J. He is over 127 yearsold. Bassett 
was born a slave in Delaware in 1755, and married during the Revolution. 
In the war of 1812 he was a body-servant to Col. Morris, of Jackson’s 
army. He has married three times, raising a large family, and outliving 
all the children of his first wife. He is still active in body, taking care of 
children and grandchildren, 


—The efforts of the Ohio State Board and the ‘‘ Union” men to bring 
the companies into unison and maintain local boards are thought to have 
resulted in a plan giving promise of success, A Consolidated Commis- 
sion, consisting of five members, two from the State board, two from the 
local board ‘‘ Union” men, and one from non-union companies, will reg- 
ulate the insurance business in the State, arrange a general tariff and 
appoint a State manager or commissioner. 

—American corporations, including, of course, insurance companies, 
have, after years of opposition, been given legal authorization by the pub- 
lication of a decree, signed on August 6, to do business in France. Most 
of the opposition to the adoption of this decree by the General Assembly 
came from Frenchmen at the head of the great local corporations. Mr. 
Homans, general manager, for Europe, of the New York Life, has been 
" most active in negotiating for this formal authorization. 

—The electric light, the use of which in theatres is generally claimed to 
reduce the fire hazard, nearly caused a conflagration at the Paris Opera 
House recently, during a performance. The current being too strong, the 
wires became red-hot, and their gutta-percha covering being quickly de- 
stroyed, the adjacent inflammable material began to smoulder, and the 
services of the firemen had to be called into requisition. Happily, the 
audience knew nothing of the danger, so that a panic was avoided. 


—The announcement was recently made that the Pennsylvania Insut 
ance Company of Pittsburgh had been admitted to New York. The com- 
pany has entered Massachusetts, Illinois, Missouri and California as well. 
The capital of the company was recently increased to $200,000, paid-up. 
The New York agent, Peter Q. Deyo, is possessed of a wide knowledge 
of insurance matters. His active experience extends-over ten years, dur- 
ing five of which he gave his services to the Royal Insurance Company. 
The Pittsburgh Pennsylvania will get its share of the agency business. 
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—Resident Manager J. Claussen, of the North German Fire Insurance 
Company, has been making special efforts to increase the efficiency of his 
company in the agency field. The ground has been carefully gone over 
and the pruning hook used whenever deemed expedient. Risks of the 
company in several small unprofitable places in New York and the Eastern 
States have been re-insured, and agencies at Lancaster and Titusville, Pa, 
have alse been discontinued, existing risks being reinsured, on account 
of heavy losses at those points. The London and Provincial effected the 
re-insurance. The North German has been branching out, on the other 
hand, into the Western field. Its Western experience has been favorable, 
and during the past month the following agencies have been established 
by Special Agent L.H. Solomon: Negaunee, Port Huron, Greenville, 
Midland City, Houghton, Stanton, Mich.; Neenah, Orfordville, Chip. 
pewa Falls, Black River Falls, Wis.; Atchison, Independence, Law. 
rence, Topeka, Wichiti, Newton, Manhattan, Junction City, Abilene, 
Wellington, North Topeka, Hiawatha, Leavenworth, Marion Centre 
McPherson, Salina, Parsons, Galena, Kan.; Nebraska City, Seward, Red 
Cloud, Exeter, Neb.; Peoria, Greenville, Lockport, Braidwood, Bloom- 
ington, Springfield, Jacksonville, Moline, Arcola, Ill.; Ligonier, Elk. 
hart, Ind.; Springfield, Independence, Stanberry, Mo.; Newark, N. J. 
During the month changes were made in the agencies at Memphis, Tenn,; 
Quincy, Ill.; Council Bluffs and Clinton, Ia., and Lincoln, Neb, 


—For many months THe SPECTATOR has warned the public of the ques- 
tionable practices pursued by the National Life Insurance Company of the 
United States. The following, from The Insurance Chronicle, should be 
duly recorded against this company: “J. I. Knight, a special agent en- 
gaged in buying up policies of the National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America in New Jersey and the region tributary to 
Philadelphia, in that work having represented the company as insolvent, 
in order to obtain surrenders on terms more favorable to the company 
than equitable to the policyholders, W. J. McCune, Philadelphia agent, 
has explained to a reporter of The Record, of that city, that Knight's re- 
presentations, if of the character suggested, were altogether unwarranted 
by his instructions. Mr. McCune says, if we understand him, that the 
company is ‘ perfectly solvent,’ but is doing little or on new business, and 
wants to compromise with its existing policyholders in order to get into 
shape for safely capturing new ones—in other, and those the words of the 
eminent Micawber, it is ‘ falling back fora spring of no common magni 
tude.’ We don’t really see much practical difference between the state- 
ments imputed to Knight and those made by McCune. The former says 
the company is insolvent, and the latter says that it is ‘ perfectly solvent,’ 
but not so all-fired solvent that it can venture to do new business without 
first getting rid of the old. If Knight is lying about the company he 
ought to be discharged, but we have an idea he will not be—and this idea 
is not at all inconsistent with the assumption that he is lying.” 


—A new heating contrivance consists of a coil of small iron pipes 
placed in the grate of a stove, allowing petroleum or kerosene to drip in 
from an oil tank by means of a patent valve, by which it is only possible 
for a certain quantity of oil to pass in. Hydro-carbonate gas, generated 
thus, is the source of heat. The gas, explains the inventor, may be 
gauged according to the heat desired. Twenty drops is all that is required 
to heat a large heater, while forty will literally burn to a cinder any article 
of food placed in or upon the range. A tank close at hand supplies the oil 
needed, and this, running down through the coils, comes up into a trough 
placed on top of the lower pipe, which is perforated at several points 
with pin holes for the purpose. The oil is here ignited and the intense 
heat produced, coming up around the pipes above filled with the oil, 
generates the gas, which instantly bursts into a flame that is kept alive 
just so long as the oil is allowed to trickle in. The actual cost of running 
a fire of this kind is about eight cents per day of ten hours, or nearly 75 
per cent less than that of a coal fire. There is not the least smoke nor a 
particle of smell accompanying the fire, both of which are great objections 
to the use of oil stoves. The inventor claims that explosions are guarded 
against with a doubly secure arrangement, and the oil tank may be placed 
within an inch of the stove, when heated, without any danger whatever. 
It is capable of warming rooms in the very coldest weather. The gas can 
be used, also, for illuminating purposes, and still more is adapted to the 
running of stationary engines. Perhaps the inventor himself can operate 
the machine with some measure of safety, but ignorant and careless per- 
sons will, doubtless, soon render it as formidable an incendiary machine 
as the ordinary kerosene or gasoline stoves. ; 





